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studies, and furnishes cogent and convindng evidence that the essential 
characteristics and results of the work of the past generation of scholar- 
ship are abiding. The literary analysis of the Pentateuch and the 
historical method through which it has been wrought out are in the 
field to stay. 

Both introduction and commentary proper reveal the author's com- 
plete familiarity with the immense Uterature concerning itself with 
Genesis and his ability to stand upon his own feet and render judgment 
in accordance with the evidence. This commentary places Dr. Skinner 
in the foremost ranks of bibUcal scholarship, evincing as it does a wide 
range of information, clearness of vision, facility of expression, an ability 
to enter into the spirit of a narrative sympathetically, and well-balanced 
judgment. A good example of this latter quality is Dr. Sk nner's 
skepticism concerning the success of Sievers' recent attempt to recon- 
struct the entire book of Genesis on the basis of metrical considerations 
(p. xxxii). 

The proofreading has been well done; in a work where the possibili- 
ties of error in the citations of literature and the spelUng of foreign 
words are so numerous the proportion of errors is surprisingly small. 
On p. XX, line 4, read "Akademie"; on p. xx, line 10, read "Orientalis- 
tische"; on p. xlvi, line 8 from below, read " Geschichten." On p. 338, 
line 5 from below, occurs the distinctively English blunder "ex- 

horbitant." j^^^^ Merlin Powis Smith 

The University op Chicago 



The Books of Chronicles. ["The International Critical Commen- 
tary."] By Edward Lewis Curtis, Ph.D., D.D., and Albert 
Alonzo Madsen, Ph.D. New York: Scribner, 1910. xxii+ 
534 pages. $3 net. 

The Books of Chronicles may be regarded among the books of the 
Bible as of only secondary importance. They were composed or com- 
piled at a late period, far from the times to which the events are assigned, 
and to accomplish a specific purpose in that late period. Such a pro- 
duction would have inherent difficulties of its own, aside from the char- 
acter of the material which would be embodied in it. The authors of 
this volume take up some of the questions of the Books of Chronicles 
and dispose of them in the Introduction, which, by the way, seems 
too short — only 54 pages — for the knotty problems that beset every 
student or expositor of the text. Among the nine sections of the 
Introduction, two or three deserve attention, not because they are of 
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doubtful character, but for the reason that they give the basis on 
which the commentary is built up. 

The Books of Chronicles and Ezra and Nehemiah are referred, on 
the very best of evidence (pp. 3-5), to a common author, who composed 
or compiled his books not earlier than 300 b.c, and possibly as late as 
200 B.C. His plail was to give "a history of the kingdom of Judah 
from the enthronement of David to the fall of Jerusalem" (p. 6). In 
the coloring of the text the author shows himself to be of the same 
school as the author of the Priest's Code. With him he everywhere 
magnifies the ministry of the sanctuary, and delights in statistics and 
in large numbers. Thus the history, if such it may be called, is written 
entirely from the point of view of the Priest's legislation, and is there- 
fore a supplement to First and Second Samuel and First and Second 
Kings. The Book of Judges is the last of the priestly history of the 
earlier books. 

In his purpose the author omits many things given in Kings, as dis- 
creditable to Judah's rulers, and paints in brilliant colors the Godlike 
and pious traits of its noble kings. Chronicles therefore is a kind of 
reconstructed history of the kingdom of Judah. With all the best 
authorities we must conclude that it was a tendency-writing, that it 
omitted, expanded, and adapted events in the interest of the later insti- 
tutions of post-exilic Judaism. 

The main religious value of Chronicles is found "in the emphasis 
given to the institutional forms of religion." 

The main source of the work of the Chronicler was the material in 
Samuel and Kings, together with some material from several other 
canonical books. Curtis maintains that he used these books and not 
their sources for all matter common to both works. And stil he con- 
cedes that there is some material (I Chron. 11:416-47) not found in 
the canonical books. To substantiate this proposition he must rather 
explain away the more than a score of references which the Chronicler 
makes to other sources. Some of these explications are entirely plau- 
sible and probably sufiicient; others (bottom p. 22) look too much like 
special pleading to win the case. If the proposition were granted in 
full just as claimed, we should then have no difficulty in drawing a 
sharp hne between the Chronicler's canonical sources and the embellish- 
ments with which he made his history reflect the character of his times. 

The treatment of the Hebrew Text and Versions is strictly up-to- 
date in method and processes. The literature is very full and complete 
and the indexes are ample as finding lists. The commentary proper 
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follows the method of the series. It is a sane and sensible book, 

eminently worthy of a place in this notable series. 

Ira Maurice Price 
The University of Chicago 



The Synoptic Gospels Arranged in Parallel Columns. By J. M. 

Thompson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910. xxvii+i6i 
pages. $2.50. 

Mr. Thompson's conspectus of the Synoptic Gospels is not designed 
for historical study. Its method is almost mechanical. The Gospel of 
Mark is printed, chapter after chapter, in the first column of Part I, 
with the corresponding parts of Matthew and of Luke over against it in 
the second and third columns respectively, while any duplicate corre- 
spondences of either with Mark are set out in a fourth. The compari- 
son of the material of each evangelist is greatly fadhtated by the care- 
ful arrangement of it in clauses, so that the eye easily catches the extent 
of the resemblance. Words and clauses peculiar to one evangelist 
are printed in itaUcs. Part II presents those parts of Matthew which 
have not been included in Part I, with their Lukan parallels, when 
there are such, beside them, and Part III does the same with Luke, 
presenting in order those parts of it which have not been shown in Part I. 
The volume is therefore a clear, objective exhibit of synoptic phenomena, 
uncontrolled by any specific theory of the synoptic problem. The 
painstaking equating of the text, clause by clause, gives it in this respect 
a marked advantage over other synoptic harmonies. If anyone still 
doubts the use of Mark by Matthew and Luke, he should study Mr. 
Thompson's pages. For historical uses the book is not designed; nor 
is it a contribution to the synoptic problem. But for EngHsh readers 
the parallel narratives and discourses of the Synoptists are here most 
conveniently shown. The text is that of the English revision. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 
The University of Chicago 



The Sermons, Epistles and Apocalypses of Israel's Prophets. 

From the Beginning of the Assjnrian Period to the End of the 
Maccabean Struggle. [The Student's Old Testament.] By 
Charles Foster Kent. New York: Scribner, 19 10. xxv-f 
516 pages. $2.75 net. 

The Student's Old Testament has already estabUshed its reputation 
as a work prepared distinctly for students. This present volume fuUy 



